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AMEKICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



the ends of the nation to see, were, for the most part, 
serious men and women who need no care and there were 
plenty of " stars " along the route to look after all evil- 
doers. Cases of drunkenness were very rare, so far as 
could be seen, and, smoking being prohibited on the Ex- 
position grounds, we were spared the everlasting clouds of 
tobacco smoke, which are one of the curses of modern 
places of public gathering. 

Five miles out, at Washington Park, several regiments 
of soldiers of the regular army and the National G-uard, 
were thrown into line and escorted the procession on to 
the World's Fair grounds, two miles further. There was 
not a balk in all this, and before 12 o'clock the multitude 
of ticket-holders began to squeeze into the little gates, 
and as we compressed our dimensions into the regulation 
size and came out on the inside, suddenly the great ar- 
chitectural wonder of the century was before us. Cast- 
ing a rapid glance at the many and imposing buildings on 
all sides, which all American citizens are expecting to 
see next year, we hurried on to the great building where 
the exercises were to be. Entering, it looked to us in its 
hugeness, as if about all the universe worth having had 
been enclosed. By half past 12 more than a hundred thou- 
sand people had sat down, and when the signal guns began 
booming, the noisy, chatting crowd was suddenly trans- 
formed into a sea of upturned faces, which no one who 
saw them can ever forget. The guns kept booming, but 
the dignitaries did not appear. Then the bands struck 
up familiar airs, and the crowd did, on a huge scale, what 
any crowd does when waiting. Two hours passed by in 
this way, and the weariness caused thereby did much to 
spoil the effect of the exercises. When Vice-President 
Morton came in followed by the others, the five thousand 
in the singers' gallery far away at one end, broke out into 
a flutter of white handkerchiefs. The hundred thousand 
below gradually caught the contagion, and in two minutes 
it was like acres of fluttering white doves. It was sur- 
passingly beautiful. The dedicatory exercises then came 
off, but only the few that were near heard, for even the 
noise made by five thousand voices and many instruments 
could scarcely be heard at the centre of the building. 
But it was a great success nevertheless, — a great dedi- 
cation by the people. 

In the evening the World's Congress Auxiliary had its 
dedicatory exercises in the Auditorium. This was a much 
quieter affair and was attended by many distinguished 
men and women. The address by Arch-Bishop Ireland 
was a noble oration, listened to with the profoundest at- 
tention and cheered over and over again by Protestant 
and Catholic alike. It ought to be read by every Ameri- 
can citizen, for it sets forth admirably the true secret of 
progress and the noble purpose of the Congress Auxiliary. 
The dedicatory prayer of Rev. John Henry Barrows 
was very tender and beautiful, and the vast audience lis- 
tened in the profoundest reverence while it was uttered. 



In both this prayer and the oration the unity of the 
nations and the brotherhood of man were fittingly referred 
to, as one of the leading purposes for which the various 
congresses are to be called. In all the exercises of the 
day, the religious element wa3 recognized and made 
prominent as one of the leading features in our western 
civilization. Religion seemed " at home," as one of the 
speakers said, and did not have the appearance of having 
been brought in simply to grace the occasion. 

B. F. T. 
Chicago, Oct. 23, 1892. 



AMONG THE PAPERS. 



MRS. HARRISON. 

Prepared though it was for the sad news, the country 
has experienced a shock of grief in the knowledge of Mrs. 
Harrison's death. This brave, good woman fell, it may 
be said, a victim to the honors she bore so beautifully in 
the simple dignity of her gracious womanhood, and was a 
martyr to the public life she graced as hardly another in 
her place has done since the wife of the first President 
won the world's esteem. The long illness in which her 
strength was gradually wasted until the spirit slipped from 
its frail holdings, found her in almost an ideal perfection 
of health ; and had it been her privilege to rest care-free 
in the tranquil life of her Indiana home, it is not doubted 
that her fine physical powers would have repelled the dis- 
ease that the anxieties and duties of her high station 
fostered to her death. Ambition has its penalties even for 
those of lovely fame, and the wife of the President must 
be as faithful to inexorable duty as the Chief Executive 
himself, and with such women as Mrs. Harrison duty is 
life. 

Few characters so worthy to behold and so interesting to 
study as that of the woman for whom a Nation now mourns 
have shone in the public view of this Republic. A cul- 
tured mind, a refined personality, a clear Christian spirit 
enriched and adorned a nature that was ever benevolent, 
charitable, devoted. From girlhood, when a joyous tem- 
perament made her the life and delight of the circle of her 
friends, to the time when the gray maturity of her years 
found sweet restoration of fugitive youth in the infant 
prattle of a grand-child, this unassuming but always capa- 
ble woman was a blessing to those who knew her in fel- 
lowship and to thousands who profited by her philanthropy 
without enjoying the benefits of her personal acquaintance. 

Such was her goodness and humanity that to serve her 
fellows she engaged in missions that, full of danger and 
perils, required a courage of self-denial as rare as it is 
inspiring. Sustained by the two strong emotions of 
patriotism and charity she went with her husband into the 
hardships of the war, putting aside all feminine fears and 
apprehensions, and became a ministering angel to the 
sick and the wounded, a source of hope, consolation and 
courage to the living. Throughout the brigade led by 
her valiant husband through so many desperate chances 
she was as much beloved as he was honored and admired ; 
and none will feel a profounder sorrow for the going out 
of her life's cheering flame than the remnants of that 
army to which she was indeed a sister of mercy. 
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Gentle as she was, she did not want force of character ; 
and while' her natural disposition was to the peace and 
charm of private life, she had all the elements of charac- 
ter, all the qualities of heart and mind to qualify her for 
esteem in the important sphere to which she was sum- 
moned by the popular voice. She was essentially a 
home-maker. 

The home claimed her love and devotion, and so beauti- 
fully did her heart incline to the domestic relations that 
even when elevated to the dignities of state she softened* 
the stern formalities of her position with the grace of her 
simple womanhood and made the White House as much a 
home as any house she had ever occupied. From thence 
her beneficent influence spread over the land and drew the 
sympathies, even of party opponents, toward her and 
made the people proud that a woman of such nobility of 
sentiment and purpose held the coveted place of honor. 

Mrs. Harrison was a lofty type of true American woman- 
hood, such as we might choose to represent our women to 
the world, and in her loss the country suffers a bereave- 
ment as great as if one of its most gifted sons had passed 
behind the veil. And they who genuinely mourn this 
death will have an infinite tenderness for the man who 
would gladly have cast away his high honors and returned 
with gratitude to the unnoticed ways of his early strug- 
gles if so he might have prolonged the days of her whose 
approving smile was sweeter to his heart than all the 
world's applause. — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 



THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

If the world were what it ought to be, what the pulpits 
of Christendom for eighteen centuries have been pressing 
on it as the goal of its moral growth, if statesmen and 
reformers were all that they profess to be, and the 
Sermon on the Mount represented the real aspirations of 
teachers and taught, the International Peace conference 
which closed at Berne with the month of August would 
be considered the chief event of the summer that is now 
ended. If Christianity has any message for mankind, 
any boon, any doctrine, it is the message, the blessing, 
the doctrine of peace. A veritable world of literature 
has been written to enforce this fact. Philosophers, 
theologians, orators, poets, jurisconsults have expended 
learning and acumen in earnestness on this common 
theme. Again and again it has been announced that the 
grand solution had been discovered ; that no question 
could arise which was not susceptible of pacific settle- 
ment ; that the nations need learn war no more and that 
all the intellect, energy, invention of mankind would 
henceforth be devoted exclusively to the arts of peace. 
In 1851, it was believed by many that the day long 
foretold had really arrived and that the multitudes of 
every race, tongue and clime that gathered under the 
crystal roof of the great exhibition building would carry 
to their homes the new gospel and make war a thing of 
the past. But a lustrum had not passed away when Mars 
was enthroned once more and his altars smoked with the 
blood of thousands of human victims. 

Not without protest, indeed, was the happy spell 
broken, whose breaking doomed so fair a hope to dis- 
appointment. Nor ever since has nation risen against 
nation to end controversy with the shed blood of myriads 
who cherished against each other no resentment, without 
remonstrance from the friends of peace. There are 



those, indeed, who cast away the pretence that an age of 
uninterrupted peace is anything more than a poet's 
dream ; but they are few even among the trained priests 
and servants of the war-god. Rarely do we hear such 
an outspoken avowal as that of the veteran Von Moltke 
that war is not a good thing, but indispensable for the 
maintenance of patriotism and the sense of duty and the 
manly virtues. Many a veteran agrees with Von Moltke, 
though they will doubtless fence round their belief with 
certain qualifications. If any members of society might 
be expected to abhor war, with its tortures and its 
horrors, it ought to be the womankind. Nevertheless 
the warlike sentiment is fostered by none among men as 
it is fostered by the fair sex. Tennyson, in his mono- 
dramatic poem, "Maud," makes his unhappy hero turn 
wrathfully against peace as only a state of war in disguise. 
All poets have to some extent glorified war, and romance, 
painting, sculpture and music would lose half their force 
and charm if the warrior were excluded from their 
honors. 

But for all this, war is an evil, and the aim of advanc- 
ing civilization is to eliminate it from human life. They 
are no longer deemed fanatics who strive to substitute 
arbitration for the appeal to the sword. The latest of 
the organizations that have been formed for the purpose 
of urging this change on the world's governments is the 
Interparliamentary conference which held its first meet- 
ing last year and comprises representative men of all 
the States of Europe, and in America. At the last session 
of the Conference a motion was adopted for the establish- 
ment of a permanent central bureau, to be called the 
International Arbitration court, and to have its seat at 
Berne, in Switzerland. The duties of this bureau will be 
mainly to serve as a means of inter-communication between 
various parliamentary groups that are favorable to the 
principle of arbitration, and will pledge themselves to do 
their best to secure its recognition in their respective 
countries. The bureau consists of an Englishman, a 
German, an Austrian, an Italian, a Frenchman, a Span- 
iard, a Norwegian, a Netherlander and a Roumanian. 
This is certainly a practical step towards the end in view, 
as it brings the great deliberative and legislative bodies 
of Europe into close relations with the international 
board, whose object is the maintenance of peace. — Mon- 
treal (Canada) Gazette. 



PEACE BY EDUCATION. 

The Dutch Peace Society, which works for " Peace by 
Education," in a recent Appeal proves the necessity of 
untiring effort to stem the wholesale teaching of war. 
Under that teaching, were not civilized mankind over- 
whelmingly pacific, wars must be more frequent than they 
are. 

In pressing its claim upon public and private attention 
this Appeal says : "It must not be thought that we are 
making ill-founded representations ; we have evidence to 
support us. In a manual in the German Infantry we 
read : ' Prussia and under her lead the whole of Germany 
has become great, powerful and distinguished, by means 
of her gallant army.' In an article written for the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Waterloo, by a military man 
of high position, we are informed that the Prussian 
General York, in Napoleon's campaign of 1812, forgot 
both duty and oath, leaving his chief in the lurch, in 
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order to use the men entrusted to him afterwards against 
Napoleon himself ; and this is taken as an example of 
exalted patriotism ! " 

In a book designed by its author for a household 
treasure, we read how the ministers of the Gospel helped 
to prepare for the coming battle in the trenches at 
Duppel, by administering the Holy Sacrament to all 
officers and soldiers. 

A French writer to the young counsels the children to 
keep up their hatred to their enemies. " Kaiser Wilhelm 
is dead " is the title of an article in Schorer's Familien- 
blat, under which follows : " After this last look, the eyes 
of the Emperor closed forever. His eye glazed ; but the 
soul which at that moment was leaving the body was gifted 
with a loftier sight. It saw in the clouds, above the 
sky, the battle of the spirits. It saw away from the 
vain turmoil of earth, and floating in the air, the armies 
of Kaiser "Wilhelm, who had died for him on the battle- 
field, assembled. They came moving on in vast troops 
to take their places in the great review which their dying 
Kaiser would hold in heaven." The child who bears the 
title of King of Spain was a short time since depicted in 
our illustrated papers on a rocking horse, with all the 
accoutrements of a warrior hanging about him ; the sons 
of the German Emperor stand by their father's knee in 
uniform, and beside them, in vivid contrast to the 
thoroughly domestic character of the scene, a little 
cannon, the destroyer of so much domestic happiness, as 
a plaything. A Berlin paper gives the followiug informa- 
tion : " The three-year-old son of this princely pair (now 
Emperor and Empress of Germany), had till a short 
time ago been accustomed to take his doll to bed with him 
every evening. One night he asked the nursemaid who 
was puttting him to bed: 'Have the soldiers dolls?' 
' No, they have left off having dolls.' ' What do they 
have then?' 'Soldiers have their guns.' 'Then I will 
have a gun too,' and so saying the prince threw down his 
doll with contempt and broke it. Since then he has slept 
with a gun in his arms." 

The assertion that " the battle of Sadowa was won by 
the German schoolmaster " has a fitting counterpart in 
the declaration lately made by the present Emperor to 
the committee for the revision of education at the 
gymnasium, when he said: "The last period in which 
the influence of the school over the whole life of the 
fatherland and over our development was very great, 
dates from 1864-70. The Prussian Schools and Prussian 
Teachers' Association were then the leaders of the 
thought of unity, and in 1870 were unanimous upon the 
point that the German Empire must be reestablished, and 
that Elsass-Lotheringen must be won. So prince and 
people were brought up to war, and whilst there is no 
change in this direction wars can never cease." 

If in England the schoolmaster is as yet free from 
systematic military intervention, it is nevertheless high 
time to protest against the subtle and persistent attempts 
to warp public schools to army purposes ; nor can we 
urge too strongly the need of grounding the children at 
home, and in school, in the principles of the kingdom of 
Christ, enforcing the second great truth promulgated by 
the Roman Congress: "The principles of duty and 
morality are the same for nations as for individuals." 

— Peace and Goodwill. 



How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perished !— 2 Sam. i, 27. 



INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

The International Congress of the Peace Societies, 
which was recently held at Berne, has just had an echo 
in the Academy of Moral and Political Science, before 
which Mr. Frederic Passy has set forth the results ob- 
tained. This communication was certainly in its place, 
for arbitration, as a substitute for war, and uni- 
versal peace are above all subjects for academic consid- 
eration, though for many they are chimerical dreams. 
The promoters of these ideas have had to undergo much 
scorn, and have met with many unbelievers. It seems, 
however, — and this is what cheers Mr. Passy, that many 
obstacles have already been overcome. The membership 
of the peace societies is increasing every day. Members 
of a large number of parliaments attend the congresses, 
and if governments do not officially take part in these 
meetings, they at least manifest great sympathy with 
them, in going so far as in some cases to put their par- 
liament houses at the disposal of the Congress, as in 
Switzerland. 

Up to the present time, the wishes expressed by the 
peace congresses have indeed remained platonic ; this can 
not be justly disputed. It is an excellent thought, for in- 
stance, to ask that in case of war private property be re- 
spected, and that if war be considered still a necessary 
or at least inevitable evil, its ravages be limited to the 
battle-field without the country which it invades being 
given up to all the horrors of savagery. As to the su- 
preme end proposed, the suppression in the future of this 
act of monstrous barbarity called war and the substitu- 
tion for the brutal law of force of a law founded in jus- 
tice, — who would dare to deny its nobleness? 

Serious objections to those who defend these ideas are 
not wanting, the gravest of which seems to be that pro- 
posals for universal peace, as for disarmament, come 
rarely from any except those who were previously the 
conquerors, whose interest it is to have no change made 
in the results of their victories, and that they would not 
hestitate themselves to forget their own teaching and be- 
take themselves anew to violence, if expedient. 

The objection is not without weight, for arbitration 
cannot be imposed on a nation as respect for law can 
upon an individual ; and if an attempt should be made to 
compel a people to arbitrate, it might take up arms in 
its own behalf, and the idea of peace would have the 
strange result of provoking a general conflagration. 

It may nevertheless be admitted that this result is very 
improbable, and that there are at least a certain number 
of cases in which arbitration would be accepted by the 
nations and would adjust their difficulties without leaving 
behind the bitterness and the hatred which follow war. 

We are not deluded into believing that this method will 
shortly triumph and that the nations will consent in the 
near future to plead their cause and to press their claims 
before a tribunal instead of settling their disputes with 
cannon shots. And yet, Von Moltke will, without 
doubt, have had the sad honor of having been the last to 
proclaim the legitimacy of war. War may have had its 
raison d'etre in the times of barbarism when force only 
was held in honor, and even a sort of grandeur in the 
times when the God of armies was invoked and gave the 
victory to him whose cause was just. 

"We have to-day different ideas. We place our confi- 
dence more in the perfectness of our arms, in the superi- 
ority of our means of attack and defence than in the jus- 
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tice of our cause and the protection of the divinity. This 
judgment was, in the opinion of men formerly, a method 
of arbitration. Why should we not replace this arbitra- 
tion after battle by a preventive one? 

Some day this idea, which is making its way slowly, 
must triumph, and it is foreseen that an hour will come 
when war, and especially modern war which sows carnage 
and ruin in its path, which causes millions of men to rush 
upon one another and which exhausts the victors almost 
as much as the vanquished, will appear to future genera- 
tions a thing as monstrous as appear to us the punish- 
ments of the inquisition, and the religious persecution 
and violence practised against the freedom of thought. 
At that hour, the millions which the world consecrates to 
the things of war, all the human forces which we render 
sterile by military service, all the ingenuity which we 
display in perfecting our armaments, will find a fruitful 
use in works of civilization and social amelioration. It 
is perhaps a dream to see, beyond the centuries, this 
transformation, still in its incipiency ; but we prefer to 
be of those who cherish this dream rather than of those 
who disdainfully shrug their shoulders while they cry 
'• Utopia." — The Nineteenth Century (Paris). 



BALLOONS IN WARFARE. 

Much uneasiness is caused in Poland by the fact that 
recently several balloons, which came from the German 
frontier, have been seen hovering over the Russian for- 
tresses and camps. These balloons are balieved to form 
part of an extensive German balloon spy service. Re- 
cently a balloon was floating above the fortress at Kovno, 
and orders were given to fire upon it. It was impossible 
to hit the balloon, and its occupants, by means of glasses, 
pursued theii investigations entirely undisturbed by the 
bullets aimed in that direction. A close watch was kept 
upon the balloon, and the watchers were surprised to find 
that it appeared to be under perfect control. After hover- 
ing above the fortress for no little time it returned to the 
German frontier. A more surprising incident occurred at 
Dombrowice, eighty-four miles west of Warsaw. A bal- 
loon made its appearance sailing against the wind, which 
was at the time blowing a fresh breeze. When it had 
reached a point above the military camp it stopped for a 
time, and was then manoeuvred in a manner which showed 
it was provided with a highly-perfected steering appara- 
tus. The Russian military authorities believe that France 
and Germany possess an efficient balloon steering appara- 
tus that will render balloons an important factor in war- 
fare. This will prove a most perplexing problem, for at 
present there is no possible way of protecting soldiers in 
the field from a fire aimed at them directly from above. — 
Herald of Peace. 



GERMAN MISERY FROM MILITARISM. 

The Bombay Guardian quotes from a recent statement 
by an intelligent German : — " I tell you that it is mighty 
hard for a poor man to better his condition in Germany. 
I was back there last summer, and one day I saw a review 
of cavalry in Berlin. There were thousands and thou- 
sands of men cantering gaily along for the entertainment 
of the young Emperor — the War Lord, as he calls him- 
self. The next day I went into the country to visit my 
people. Not very far from the capital I saw a sight that 



was pitiful enough. One woman held a plough, and this 
was dragged through the earth by two other women and a 
dog harnessed together. Here were two pictures — the 
idle horses and the idle men capering about Berlin, and 
women and dogs doing the work of men and horses in the 
country. The soldiers would rather be at work at home, 
but they have no choice in the matter. Each man, even 
in time of peace, has to give up his very best years to the 
service of the State, and then mothers, wives and sisters 
must be converted into field laborers and draught ani- 
mals." — Herald of Peace. 



DEDICATORY PRAYER. 

At the Opening of the World's Congress Auxiliary. 

BY DR. J. H. BARHOWS. 

O God, our heavenly father, in adoration and joyful 
thanksgiving, we bow before thee, the ereatir of all 
things, the holy an I loving ruler of mankind, the author 
of every personal and national blessing. Thou hast 
spoken to us from the starry heavens. The earth is thy 
handiwork, and thy paths are in the great deep. Mar- 
vellous are thy ways and glorious are the manifestations 
of thy wisdom and patience and mercy, in the unfolding 
history of the world. At the close of this great day of 
commemoration, assembled before thee, we recall the 
gracious gifts of thy divine goodness. We praise thee 
for the discoverer of this western continent, whose brave 
heart was eager to add new realms to the empire of the 
cross. We praise thee for the pilgrim fathers, for the 
founders of colonies, for the builders of churches and 
colleges and for all the makers of the republic. We con- 
fess our sad and frequent failures to do thy will, our 
grievous lapses from thy law. But thou hast answered 
the prayers of the faithful, and through thee our beloved 
land has been given a pre-eminent prosperity. And 
to-night we thank thee for the growing unity of mankind 
and the increasing fraternity of naiions. We praise 
thee for the victories in which all have shared, for the 
achievements of commerce and art and science, for the 
progress of learning, for the ministry of music and for the 
consolations of religion. Thou art teaching us lessons 
of trust in thy providence and a broader fellowship and 
deeper love one to another. And now we thank thee for 
the wisdom and foresight given him, the president of 
these congresses, who, seeing this great opportunity, has 
planned and directed the series of world's conventions 
which will gather to our city the scholars of many lands. 
Continue to him thy special guidance and help in all this 
noble undertaking which thou art crowning with thy 
peculiar favor. And grant thy wisdom to the hundreds 
of earnest men and women assembled here who have in 
their immediate charge the congresses of the coming 
year, giving to their efforts the noblest success. And to 
those who from other continents shall come to share with 
us in the joy of these festivals of peace, may thy pecu- 
liar favor be granted, and let our assembling to-night fill 
and fire our hearts with a new sense of the brotherhood 
of humanity. Wilt thou grant, O God, our father, that 
thy servant who shall speak to us may be graciously 
uplifted in heart and mind by thy holy spirit, as he leads 
our thoughts to wider horizons of vision and of faith, 
and not only to-night, but in all the great work to which 
thou hast called him, may he continue to manifest the 
highest spirit of the Christian and the citizen. We pray 



